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justify a moment's delay of the succor they needed, called the boy 
to her and despatched him to her husband with a note, which she 
hastily wrote with a pencil on the back of a letter. While he 
was gone, she had leisure to observe the extreme wretchedness of 
the apartment, in which there was not an article of furniture, save 
a straw bed and its scanty covering. There were shreds of the 
garments strewed about the floor, the ' light stuff,' the poor craz- 
ed woman had been burning to warm her infant. 

' " Have you been long sick, my friend 1 " she asked, with the 
faint hope of obtaining a rational answer. 

' " Sick ! sick ! " replied the mother, " yes, a good while, I have 
been sick a trifle ; the intermittent and the typhus, but I believe 
I am getting the better of it all, for yesterday I felt quite hungry." 

' " And did you take any thing?" asked Mrs Aikin. 

' " Oh yes," she answered, drawing near to Mrs Aikin, and 
whispering with an air of great self complacency, " I did indeed 
take something — all I had in the house — an excellent thing to 
blunt the edge of one's appetite — laudanum — you know, Ma'am, 
it is doctor's stuff, and the doctors know how to cure an appetite." 

' " God help you, poor woman ! " exclaimed Mrs Aikin. 

' " God help me ! " reiterated the poor creature, with a piercing 
cry, " there is no help for me," and she sunk on the side of the 
bed and wept freely.' 

We could have wished that the repentance of the dishonest boy 
had been described in more striking terms, that his sufferings 
might have operated as a more effectual warning. Some readers 
may perhaps think that the story would have been improved if 
the last two paragraphs had been omitted. The present of the 
breast pins to children in a situation such as is described may not 
appear the most appropriate. 



5. — American Journal of Education. Volume First. Nos. 1 — 6. 
Boston. Thomas B. Wait &, Son. 8vo. pp. 384. 

When this monthly publication was proposed, there were not 
a few, we believe, who considered the subject of education too 
specific and too limited to afford materials for a journal of large 
size and long duration. But if their own reflections have not 
convinced them of their error, an examination of this valuable 
work will satisfy them, that the subject affords materials of great 
variety, and of deep interest to the community. Whatever tends 
to form a sound mind in a sound body, or in other words, to rear 
the most perfect moral, intellectual, and physical man, is within 
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the compass of its inquiries. The subject of education was not 
indeed overlooked in our respectable journals, which previously 
existed ; but there is a vast deal of information concerning it, 
which could not be embodied in any one, if in all of them ; and 
our only surprise is, that a work was not earlier projected on a 
similar plan to that of the one before us. 

We have been favored with a few essays and systems concern- 
ing education at different periods, written in our language, which 
are entitled to respect. But it is, after all, difficult to educate 
children and youth by a system of axioms and rules, however well 
illustrated ; to know when and how far to deviate from the au- 
thority, and to adapt the discipline required, either in regard to 
government or modes of instruction, to all the varieties of dispo- 
sition and intellect. Little more, therefore, than useful hints can 
be imparted in elaborate treatises on education, and those we 
think can be better conveyed in a popular journal. In this way 
there is a more constant action of one mind upon another ; the 
suggestions, partial and obscure, it may be, of one person, will 
be amplified and illustrated by a second, and each part of the 
community will be told what is doing or done in every other. 
Thus whatever is most valuable in systematic treatises will find 
its way to the reading public, and will be presented in such a 
variety of sliapes, as to be understood and duly regarded. 

A principal purpose of the Journal, according to the Prospectus, 
and one which seems to be in a successful course of execution, 
is to collect and record facts, in regard to the state of education 
in the United States and foreign countries, and consequently to 
give some account of schools, colleges, and universities in all 
their varieties and gradations. This part of the plan we consider 
very important, and one which will prove to be interesting to a 
great number of readers, and will be the means of extending the 
improvements in education, which originate in one portion of our 
great republic, to every other part. And this is an age in which 
there seems to be sufficient readiness to try all kinds of experi- 
ments, sometimes perhaps with less prudence and foresight than 
the case demands. Still the tendency, on the whole, is good ; 
for we are not among those who admit that error of any sort is 
sanctified by antiquity. 

To those of our readers, if any there be, who have not seen 
the American Journal of Education, we offer the following ex- 
tract from the prospectus, which shows the enlarged and liberal 
views of its conductors on the subject of education. 

' Nothing, it seems to us, has had more influence in retarding 
the progress of improvement in the science of instruction, than 
narrow and partial views of what education should be expected 
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to produce. Intellectual attainments have been too exclusively 
the object of attention. It is too common a thing to consider a 
man well educated, if he has made a proper use of the common 
facilities for the acquisition of learning ; though the result may 
have been obtained at the expense of his health, and with much 
neglect of that moral culture, which is the surest foundation of 
happiness. In many plans of education, which 'are in other re- 
spects excellent, the fact seems to have been overlooked, that 
man possesses an animal, and a moral, as well as an intellectual 
constitution. Hence the total neglect of the requisite provisions 
for the developement of the corporeal system, and the confirma- 
tion and improvement of health, the only foundation of mental 
as well as of bodily power. The moral department of education 
has too commonly been restricted to an occasional word of pa- 
rental approbation or reproof; or, at the best, to efforts limited 
by the sphere of domestic life. The natural consequence of the 
restrictions thus unjustly laid on education, is, that we often find, 
in the same individual, a learned head, but a debilitated body, 
and a neglected heart. Education should, we think, be regarded 
as the means of fitting man for the discharge of all his duties ; it 
should produce vigorous and hardy bodies, trained to powerful 
action, and inured to privation and fatigue ; hearts formed to all 
that is pure and noble in moral principle ; and minds prepared 
for efficient exertion in whatever may be their department in the 
great business of accomplishing the purposes of human existence.' 

No. I, pp. 2, 3. 

In the further details of the plan of the work, nothing material 
seems to be overlooked in regard to pupils of any age or of either 
sex. As to its execution, it would be too much to expect, if it were 
even desirable, that there should be perfect consistency among 
the contributors to the Journal, in their views of education, and 
their judgment concerning the best books and methods of instruc- 
tion. The conductors of the work disclaim the attempt to ob- 
trude any favorite theories of their own, and should not, therefore, 
be held responsible for diversity of opinion, in those who are 
ready to aid the general cause. 

We cheerfully recommend this Journal to all heads of families, 
to instructers of youth, and to pupils who have made any con- 
siderable advances in knowledge. 



